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Ow the other hand. Is there any thing inconsis- 
tent with that wisdom and beneficence so universal- 
ly conspicuous in the system of this universe, or 
any thing that contradicts the general experience of 
mankind, and the facts that fall under his observa- 
tion, in adopting the hypothesis, that a diversity 
of animals may have been originally formed with 
discriminative faculties and propensities fitted for 
the various purposes required of them in the gene- 
ral system, and separated from each other, though 
not by unsurmountable barriers, yet by such pecu- 
liar propensities as might serve to preserve the kinds 
sufficiently distinct to answer all the purposes re« 
VOL, XVil. U 
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quired of them? The different breeds of dogs, for ex. 
ample, though not prevented by any physical bar: 
rier from intermingling, are yet so distinctly sepa- 
tated from each other by certaia peculiarities, as naa 
turally to induce one clafs to afsociate together, in 2 
state of freedom, in preference to others. The 
hound, for example, would naturally afsociate with 
other hounds who pursued the game, at a slow pace, 
by the sense of smelling, in preference to any o- 
ther clafs of dogs. Should 4 grehound encroach 
upon this pacl:, he would so often destroy the game, 
and eat it before their approach, that they would 
find it necefsary for their own preservation to drive 
him away, or tear him in pieces. Grehounds 
would as naturally afsociate with other grehounds 
for the same reason of mutual sonvenience ; and so 
of other varieties. Thus would a distinction be 
formed, which in a state of nature would tend to 
preserve the several breeds uncontaminated. This 
purpose would be still strengthened by the acquain- 
tance formed by the young of each tribe, with the 
mother and others of the same kind, with whom 
they were accustomed to afsociate-from their infancy, 
and with whom we know they preserve habits of in- 
timacy and kindnefs through life. These few par- 
ticulars, without taking notice of many others, (as 
the size, which alone would effectually prevent ma- 
ny of the breeds from ever intermingling, ) are suf- 
ficient to fhow, that in a state of nature, the diffe- 
tent vafieties of the same species of animals might 
be preserved distinct perhaps for ever. In thort we 
do actually know of two instances where the breeds 
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of two pure varieties of animals have been preserv- 
ed since the creation of the world till the present 
hour, distinct from all others of the same kind, and 
uncontaminated in a wild state, merely by the pe- 
culiar instincts with which they are naturally en- 
dowed. These are the wolf and the fox, which 
though ranked by Buffon, and most other natura- 
lists, as distinct species, are now proved, by the most 
decisive experiments, conducted under the eye of the 
ingenious Mr John Hunter of London, to be only 
varieties of the dog kind, which may be brought fo 
intercopulate with others of the same species, and 
by that means produce a mongrel breed, participating 
as usual of the qualities of both parents, and equal- 
ly prolific as others of the same kind.* 

In regard to theep, the varieties of this useful 
clafs of animals: seem to be considerable, and their 
natural propensities so discriminated as to be admi- 
rably calculated for adapting them to different situ- 
ations on this globe, so as to make them a very u- 
niversal inhabitant of it: and these are so diversi- 
fied as to habits and instincts, as to preserve the 
principal breeds very distinct, if left in a state of 
nature. The argali, strong, active, nimble, de- 
lights ta live among rocks and inaccefsible places ; 
while the large sluggith breed of theep, such as those 


* Vide Philosophical Transactions, Anno, 1792, and miscellaneous 
elsays by Mr John Hunter, 4to 1793. London. The same. able natu- 
talist has obtained a prolific breed between the common cow and 
buffalo; which affords another proof of the fact specified in the texr. 
This will be more particularly mentioned in a future paper. 
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that have been taken into keeping by our country. 
man, Bakewell, could never ascend these steeps, but 
are well calculated to consume the produce of the 
fertile plains ; there is therefore no chance that these 
two breeds would ever intermingle, if left entirely 
to themse yes. The /as¢ of these two varieties has 
indeed been long domesticated by man, as being 
utterly incapable of withdrawing itself from his 
sway, though the first has been able to preserve its 
independence till the present hour in some of the 
mountainous and least inhabited districts on the 
globe. 

These two are perhaps the most opposite ex. 
tremes of the varieties of theep ; others are separated 
by lefser distinctions. The small nimble light bo. 
died fheep like those of Shetland, being capable of 
undergoing much travel, are fitted for open hilly 


-pastures, where a wide range is necefsary before 
they can pick up a scanty subsistence ; these are 
therefore to be found chiefly in barren regions, thinly 
inhabited by man, where of course they enjoy a freedom 
approaching towards the state of wildnefs ; while the 
weightier fat rumped fheep of Asia, require a richer 


pasture, and plants of more luxuriant growth. Thus 
the different breeds would naturally separate from each 
other ; and being once separated, that desire which 
all gregarious aniwals, at least, have to afsociate with 
those of their acquaintance in preference to ail o- 
thers, would keep them so distinct as never to be 
in danger of losing the breed, while left to theme 
selves, : 
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It is unnecefsary here to pursue this disquisition 
through a more minute investigation of particulars. 
But it is of importance to take particular notice,of a 
very ingenious remark of Dr Pallas, as it tends tofhow 
the immense powerconferred upon man by the creator 
for the melioration of the objects put within his reach, 
and adapting them for the particular purposes he may 
have in view for his own emolument ; if he chooses, 
by a patient steadinéfs of conduct, to properly avail 
himself of those faculties that heaven has conferred 
upon him ; and accounts for some particular diversi- 
ties of animals not before enumerated. 

Dr Pallas in the foregoing efsay has brought to- 
gether many facts which tend to fhow, that although 
any one vartety of domestic anjmals, if kept free from 
intermixing with any other variety of the same 
species, will in general, propagate thesame kind with 
littie material change, yet that if from unknown or ac- 
cidental causes, an individual fhall be produced pof- 
sefsing some unusual peculiarities, that individual has 
a tendency to produce others resembling itself in a 
certain degree, even in its individual peculiarities ; 
so that if a male and female fhould at the same time 
be met with, which both pofsefsed the same kind 
of individual peculiarity, these, if made to breed 
together, will produce a distinct breed, which 
will, by hereditary descent, render in some degree 
permanent, that peculiarity which was at first acei. 
dental; and this effect will be rendered the more 
rertain, if care be taken at all times to separate from 


the breeding stock those individuals which chance 
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to pofsefs the distinguifhable peculiarity in a lef 
eminent degree than the others. 

Now, although every breed of animals preserves 
in general its distinguifhing peculiarities with littl 
variation, yet these accidental deviationg when con. 
joined with the peculiarity of their becoming in some 
measure hereditary by a careful selection, put it in 
the power of an attentive observer, to make prodi. 
gious improvements upon the domestic animals 
that are under his immediate care, and thus give 
room to permanent changes that never could have 
been experienced if the animals had continued in ¢ 
state of nature. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the breed of 
fheep of which a man at first obtained pofsefsion, 
contained in general some hairs among the wool, and 
that he found these hairs were not fitted for the par. 
ticular uses he meant to make of that wool. He 
would soon observe that the fleece of some transient 
individuals in the flock containad lefs of that hair 
than the others. These individuals he selects to 
breed from. The wool of all their descendants of 
course contains much !efs- hair jn it, than the gene- 
yal mafs of the original fheep. Here then is one 
melioration in consequence of attention, that never 
could have taken place in a wild state, because 
the peculiarity of the individual theep would 
lvave been soon blended with the general mafs, and 
lost in consequence ef a promiscuous intercopula- 


tion. 
A purer wool being thus obtained; by the samé 


kind of attention continued, though another transis 
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ent individua] might in time appear, perhaps with a 
more hairy fleece than the improved parent stock, 
it would of course be banifhed from the breed ; and 
when another individual, with still purer wool might 
be produced, this one being again selected to breed 
from, occasions an additional refinement. In this way 
it might happen that in course of time, by a con- 
tinued care, a fheep might at last be found, among 
the wool of which there were no hairs at all; and 
this also being selected would afford a breed with 
wool entirely free from hair, unlefs upon an acci- 
dental individual, which would of course be separa- 
ted from the breeding stock whenever it appear- 


ed*. 


* A singulas instance of the powerful tendency that animals in a 
state of nature have to preserve the separate varieties distinct, oc- 
curs in regard to the Shetland breed of theep, so justly celebrated for 
the unequalled softnefs of its pile, and brilliancy of its colour. In 
the Shetland isles, though the theep are not entirely in a wild state, 
they are so nearly so, as scarcely to deserve the name of a domestic 
animal, and suffer no other effect from the care of the owner than 
those which tend to deteriorate the breed ; yet in spite of these efforts 
to debase it, continued for ages, there are still remains of that breed 
tolerably pure in that place. The measures that have been taken to 
debase it are as under: 

1. Foreign breeds, producing hard coarse wool, have been often in- 
troduced into these isles. But the nimble active native fheep, fre. 
quenting in general the more desolate wilds at the greatest distance 
from the dwellings of the natives, in some measure withdraw them« 
selves from the others, like the Tartar Nomades from the Rufsian peas 
sants, and thus get the breed only partially debased by accidental 
stragglers. 

2. Asthe natives scarcely Jook at their fheep save once a year, 
and do not fheer the wool, but gather it upon the heath as it falls 
from the animal ig handfuls, they have bad ne opportunity ef remark 
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By a similar procefs, the colour, the finene/s, the 
kength, the softme/s, the crispine/s, the lankne/s,'or 
any Other peculiarity of wool might be greatly ims 


ing the great improvements that may be miade by a selection of the 
best sort for breeders; and thercfore have mever attempted to make 
such a ‘selection. 

3- In consequence of their ignorance of this peculiarity they have 
bestowed n6 care in the choice of their rams, so that no other rule 
has been adoptéd in the choice of rams but a kind of neeefsity. At 
the time of castrating the ram lambs it often happens that one or 
both the testicles havé not then desce.ded into the scrotum, so that 
the gelding of such being more difficultand dangerous than the others, 
to Save that trouble aad avoid that danger, all these ridgelings, as they 
are called, are left to be rams, without regard to the quality of their 
wool or other properties. 

4. But they do not stop here. Though the natives are ignorant 
of the powerful tendency with which animals are naturally eadowed 
to perpetuate the peculiarities of the parents by breeding, théy know 
well that if the same individual once carries a fleece of fine wool, it 
will continue to do so all its life; and as the finest of that weol is 
much prised,—when any person finds 2 lamb having a very fine fleece, 
he is anxious to preserve the property of it to himself as long as pol- 
sible: but as the theep are allowed to roam very much at large, they 
have observed that the rams are in much greater danger of straying 
from the patent flock at the rutting season than the castrated theep; 
and as these stragglers are often not recovered to the owner, he thus 
loses the fine fleece which he values somuch. To guard against this 
dreaded evil, he is at great pains tu see that all the ram lambs that 
have fine fleeces be carefully gelded. Thus does he verify in good 
éarnest the old fable of Esop, and actually kills the goose for the sake 
of its golden egg. There isnot perhaps upon record such a striking 
instance to be found of the powerful tendency of nature to preserve @ 
breed, in spite of the effurts of art to destéoy it, as this very case af- 
fords. Tlie conduct ofthese persons however appears to be so very 
extraordinary, that while I thus state it with impartiality, I am for 
ced to appeal to thousands of people now living for the truth of it, lest 
it might be sup»vosed to be a mere fabrication of my own. 
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proved, and consiilerable alterat ons be made in the 


he fhape, appearance, and other peculiarities of the fheep, 
imi without the smallest alteration of the parent breed, 
or intermixture with others. In this way lefser va- 

the riations may be produced, which may constitute a 
nake fy kind of artificial varieties of theep. And it is pro- 
bable, that this circumstance being observed has giv- 

mi en rise to Buffon’s notion, that ad/ the varieties we 
Ar  petceive in the same species must have been obtained 

-or § in time from one individual. But it deserves here 
hat to be well remarked, that variations of this sort, ne- 
v ver could have taken place in a state of nature, so as 
to produce any thing like a general change. In re- 


ei 
gard to this particular we may truly say, that “ al] 





ant is the gift of industry ;” for without the fostering 
red “oP ‘ 
7 hand of man, the blefsing which heaven intended for 
ow ‘ : ae ‘ . 
it him would have been lost. The distinguifhed particular 
is would have been suffered to die with the individual, 
*, as its peculiarities would immediately have been 
of : . ‘ 

blended promiscuously ia the general mafs.* 
ty 
1 , 
6 * Should it ever happen,that the beaver fhall come under the 
4 power of man, it is not impoisibie, but the fur of that animal might, 
- by attention and selection, be greatly meliorated. In its present state 
s ; : 
. there are many long ard stiff hairs, interspersed through the fine soft 
; fur of that animal, which must be separated from that fur, before it 
: can be applied to any use. This isa very troublesome operation, and 
e * : : = ty 

the best method that has hitherto veen adopted for effecting this, is to 
; allow the Indians .o wear these furs as garments, until the stiff hairs» 
: 


which loosen hefore the fine tur, gradually disappear; by this procefs 
But were men enabled to select 





the fine fur is much worn also. 
such beavers for breeding apart, as chanced to have lefs of this hair 
in their fleece than usual, it would gradually become thinner, and by 
the same care continued, might in tume perhaps entirely disappear. 
But the beaver séems to be too fhy an animal to afford any probability 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 


F SESSION. 
de’. depen ge 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER Iv. 


My Lorp, 


Ir might be too violent a change to fhorten the ins 
ducie ot days of citation, and alter the mode of bring. 
ing an action into court by tabling, calling, outgiv. 


that it ever can be domesticated, and therefore we are not to look for 
any improved varieties of this, more than of other wild animals. 

The same mode might be taken to improve the wool of the 
vicuna, a small species of the camel tribe, which affords the fine 
wool called Jaixe de vigogne, or vigonia wool, which also abounds 
with coarse hairs like that of the beaver; and as this animal can easily 
be domesticated, and is known to live in the cold climate of Afanjuez 
in Spain, could its fleece be once purified from the hairs that now de- 
base it, that creature might in time become a valuable addition to 
the stock of domestic animals in Europe. 

This mode of improvement may be applied to vegetadles, as well as 
to animals, with great benefit to the public, and advantage to indivie 
duals. Having observed that the different plants of the same kinds of 
kidney beans vary from each other exceedingly, in regard to their pro- 
lifcacy, I was very desiious of saving some seeds this season from some 
of the most and of the least prolific plants in the same bed, to sow 
them apart, and observe the result ; but unfortunately, they were ga- 
thered without my knowledge, so as to mar the experiment for a year. 
Having mentioned this circumstance, with regret, to a very attentive 
gardener, he afsured me that the same circumstance had struck him 
Iong ago, and that he had tried the experiment, and said it never 
failed that the seeds produced from the most prolific plants always af- 
forded by much the most abundant crop, though there was even a- 
mong these a considerable diversity in particular plants; but by # 
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ing, return, and iorollment. As our habits and 
attention are formed to these, it will perhaps be bet- 
ter to preserve them unaltered. But if a condescen~ 
dence be not lodged within a fortnight, I think the 
cause fhould go to be advised as it stands; and 
that the same thing may safely take place as to 
answers, replies, and duplies: The clerks and their 
afsistants might be ordained to mark the date of lodg- 
ing on each of these papers ; and there fhould be 
an absolute prohibition against receiving one pa- 
per of them after the fourteenth day is run. If 
such a regulation were made, these papers would 
no more be received after the days, than a represen- 
tation could after the interlocutor becomes final. 
The debate fhould be pretty full when it comes the 
length of duplies, which ought, I think, to be the last 
paper allowed of. © But here a difficulty occurs. 
The respondent often makes some production along 
with his duplies ; and it would be rlaying the conde- 
scender under a disadvantage if he were not to see the 


constant selection in this way, he thinks perhaps the produce might be 
ptodigiously augmented. 

I had occasion to take notice, Bee vol. vi. p. 96. that another at- 
tentive gentlemar, had, by the same mode of selection, obtained a va™ 
Tiety of pease much more early than thé common ; and no doubt by 
an equal degree of care, other valuable peculiarities might be in- 
creased. 

Another gentleman of my acquaintance having about a dozen years 
ago thus selected some ears of wheatof a peculiarly fine quality, has ob- 
tained a variety, which by a continuance of the same care, now yields 
him a crop which he is confident, in equal circumstances, will be in 
general worth two guineas per acre more than if he had taken his seed 
at random. ‘This opens upa wide ficld for the attentive and indystrig 


us improver ! 
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production before it goes to be advised. To remedy 
this, both parties might be ordained to bring for. 
ward their facts, and make their productions, along 


with their condescendence and answers ; and all new 
productions after the answers are lodged, might be 
absolutely prohibited; and if any new document 
fhould afterwards come to the knowledge of either 
party, it might be produced along with a representa. 
tion or an answer, as the case may be. 


1 would not have the days to stop even for the recove- 
ry of a paper out of the hands ofa third party; nor in- 
deed to admit of any interruption more than the re- 
presenting days: for if they are once found capable 
of interruption, things will soon revert into their 
old channel of delay. And if a party be thus taken 
fhort by a strict adherence to rule, the benefit can be 
reserved to him of any action he may choose tq 
bring afterwards, upon the unrecovered deed. 

In the case of orders to produce a writing, it is 
obvious that the time for production cannnot in every 
case be limited toa fortnight. ‘The document may not 
always be athand. It may be in the East or West In- 
dies, or perhaps a-mifsing or lost. Such orders must 
therefore be left to the discretion of the judge, that 
he may allow a week or a year, to produce it, as most 
expedient. But after the time allowed by him is 
oncé expired, I would not have it in the power of the 
Judge himself to give any renewal of the order; but 
only to reserve action to the party supposed to suffer 
from the want of the deed. When litigants are once 
aware of such precision, they will bestir themselves 
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much more than they would, if any renewel could be 
hoped for. 

{t is no uncommon thing, to have the one party 
ordained to produce a writing that is favourable for 
the other. In such a case the party ordained, may 
nodoubt elude the order till the time expires ; but still 
J] would not put it in the power of the judge to renew 
the order, but, let the cause go to be advised as it 
stands, so as the judge may give an interlocutor, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case, either pre- 
suming against the party ordained, for net producing, 
or reserving action to the other party, for exhibition 
and consequences. Perhaps in this instance the prin- 
ciple of necefsity and precision is carried too far. If 
so, the proposition can no where be safer than under 
your Lordfhip’s consideration. I fhall afterwards 
have occasion to mention several things that are 
equally worthy of your notice, as equally requiring 
aremedy, and not more easily provided for. 

I am &c. LENTULUs. 





FRAGMENTS OF LORD BALLON. 


Art of life, in the cultivation of such habitudes, as . 
ble, trangutl, and respectable 


terminate in a@B aimi¢ 
old age. A. 


‘or the Bee. 
Continued from vol. xvi. p. 169. 
7S oe forty years, (reckoning from the attain- 


ment of man’s estate,) a man may have a deep gust 
of the world, know what it is, what it can afford, 


and what it is to have been a man, 
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1 Such a latitude of years holdeth a considerable cor- 
ner in the map of general history, especially if we 
count that only which is fully authentick, and fitted 
by the multiplicity of annals, to let us truly see the 
character of our kinde in that of our forefathers. 

Thus a man may have a fhort epitome of the whole 
course of time in the dayes of his own life, and clear. 
ly see that he hath but acted over again the drama of 
his predecefsors, and what sort of thing living will be 
in all ages to come. 

In every stage or period of a man’s pilgrimage u 
pon earth, he looketh intently and with eagernefs u. 
pon some fhining point at a distance, and is ballanced 
in his progrefsion by some weight of glory, or phan- 
tasm of pleasure, that cometh upon his imagination, 
his memory, or his judgement, and guideth his energy, 
or his ambition, or his prudence. At thé'termination of 
these vistas, he figureth to himself, and setteth forth in 
romantick and gawdy fiction, places of rest and quiet 
delight, where he thall turmoil himself no more with 
the pursuit of the vain and transient objects of hu- 
man ambition, but enjoy the calm delights of retire- 
ment from bustle and businefs, speculate upon the 
past, and prepare for the prize that he flatters him. 
self with at the end of his career. 4 

This is an admirable ordination of eternal provi- 
dence, in the spurring of a man’s journey, in the 
steep and asperous roads through which he hath to 
pafs or to climb, in the eventful course from the crt 
dle to the grave. 

No sooner hath he arrived by the direction ofa 
brilliant. point, to that which he supposed to be a seat 
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of rest, and-of quietnefs, than another point, and one 
(perhaps) still more brilliant and fascinating than the 
former, is presented to his view. He again prefses for- 
ward, and wonders at himself that he fhould have 
mistaken a bench upon the road for a magnificent 
and comfortable inn. 

Now*as man is a lazy animal, in common with all 
other creatures, this activity and predominancy of 
his imagination giveth him the mastery of every 
thing upon earth, and singularly distinguifheth him 
from the brutes, which is beautifully described by 


Longinus in his treatise concerning the sublime. Oi 
“ We are well afsured (sayeth he) that nature hath ~ 
not intended man for a low spirited or ignoble being: 
but bringing us into life, and into the midst of this 


wide universe, as before an immense multitude afsem- 
bled at some heroick solemnity, that we might be 
spectators of all her magnificence, and candidates high 
in emulation for the prize of glory, the has implant- 
edin our souls an unextinguifhable love of every 
thing that appeareth divine beyond our comprehen- 
sion.”? + 

ertainly therefore it is of high account in this 
our art of life, to change the object, but not to sub- 
due the principle of this ambition, which fer wise 
purposes hath been implanted in our nature. But as 
the vigour of our bodies and the energy of our ima- 
gination and memory decline, to cultivate the de- 
lights that arise from reflection and judgement, and 
to be chearfully entertained with the view of others 


+ Longiaus de Sublim. §. xxxiv. 
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younger than ourselves deceiving themselves inno. 
cently, agreeably, and perhaps usefully, as we ouz. 
selves had done heretofore. 

It is to the defect of this desireable quality and ha. 
bitude, that most of the troubles of declining years, 
may be imputed; and certainly there can be, no better 
way of eschewing them, than by calling forth our im. 
ptoved powers of reflection and judgement, to the 
cultivation and pursuit of such things as do not fhock 
or interfere with thage that occupy the ambition of 
our more active competitors, to cultivate acquain. 
tance with worthy young men, especially those whose fa 
thers we have esteemcd, and to chertsh them in all ho- 
nourable advances in the paths we have been forced 
by infirmity of nature to relinguife. 

To delineate the most proper occupations for de. 
clining years, would be vain and foolifh, without 
due consideration being had to the employments of 
youth, and of manhood, in the particular ‘case to 
which we would direct our admonitions; and there- 
fore these must vary according to the infinite variety 
of fortune, genius, former occupation, climate, go- 
vernment, and custom. But certaialy there can be 
nothing better for attaining such habitudes as termi 
nate in an amiable, tranquil, and respectable old age, 
than the disentangling of ourselves, as we have alrea- 
dy said, from such objects of ambition as are incom- 
patible with our growing weaknefs of body, and at- 
taching ourselves to such as may fully exercise the 
powers of our memory and judgement, and produce 
that gentle agitation of body and of mind, in exerci 
tation and study, that is most conducive unto general 
sanity and comfort, 
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On this occasion I cannot do better than cite a paf- 
sage which Cicero hath put into the mouth of the el- 
der Cato, that deserveth as much attention for its so- 
lidity and good sense, as it doth praise ror the beauty 
and accuracy of stile in which it is delivered. 

‘¢ If, sayeth he, petulance or lust be vices more 
frequent among young men than old, yet all young 
men are not infected with them, but such only as 
want proper talents ; so it is with that sort of distem- 
per which you call dotage.; which is indeed the dis- 
ease of old men, but to whieh all old men are not 
subjected. Appius was for some years quite blind, 
and yet he managed a family of four sons grown up, 
and five daughters, with abundance of relations and 
clients, who depended upon him. He kept his mind 
always in order, and though his vigour decayed, yet 
his senses never failed him. He preserved to the last 
moment his character and his authority: every body 
looked up to Him as became their station: his slaves 
feared, his children revered, and all who were: a- 
bout him loved him. In a word he kept up the old 
discipline, and did honour to the Roman name, by 
preserving the manners of his family untainted. 
Thus it is, that old age may maintain a graceful sy- 
periority, if it be prudently jealous of its prerogative: 
if on all occafions it maintains its rights: if it never 
sneaks and gives way, but keeps up a manly spirit 
to the last: for as 1 approve some qualities of age in 
ayoung man, so a youthful spirit is very eoimmenc- 
able in men of years, for which they preserve this, 
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though the body may feel the effects of age, yet the 
mind stends out of its reach. 

«© At this very instant, I am employed in writing 
the seventh book of my antiquities, and am actually 
making large coliections from such old records as 
may serve my purpose. I likewise review, and 
sometimes touch afrefh the orations I have former- 
ly made in the capital causes wherein I have beea 
concerned. [I still kept up my stock of knowledge 
in the augurial pontifical, and civil law, and have 
time enough to read a great deal of Greek be. 
sides 

‘© T constantly use the Pythagorean method for the 
exercise of my memory, and every evening run o- 
ver in my mind whatever I have said, heard, or 
done, that day. These are the exercises of the un- 
derstanding ; and in these as in a chariot, the soul 
takes the airs While 1 am capable of these, 1 do 
not give myself much concern about*the decay of 
my body; I am always at the command of my 
friends when I am able; I attend the service of the 
senate frequently, and distinguifh in debates, where- 
in a man compafseth more by strength of judgement, 
than he can do elsewhere by strength of arms. But 
fhould it ever prove my misfortune to be confined 
to my bed, aud be thereby rendered incapable of 
going through these employments, yet the very 
thoughts of what I would do if I were able, would 
console me. But thanks to Heaven, I have ao rea- 
son to apprehend any such thing ; I have been a bet- 
ter hufband of my time than so, for /et a man be but 
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constantly exercised in labours cake these, and he will 


not soon find the breaches of age. Years will steal 
upon him insensibly; he will grow old by degrees 
and. without feeling it ; nay, when he comes to break 
at last the house will crumble gently, and fall down 
so slowly as not to give him any great uneasinefs.” 
Thus has the master of Roman eloquence delight- 

fully examplified in Cato, the advantage that arises 
from continuing those exercises of the memory and 
judgement, in which manhood had formerly been oc- 
cupied, without the dangerous fervor of imaginati- 
on, or too much activity either of body or of mind ; 
and although every man in age must be regulated 
in his amusement, by the bent of his genius, and 
the fund of his former experience, yet in the inno- 
cent, healthful, and useful occupations of agricul« 
ture and gardening, it would seem that every man, 
let his condition have been whatsoever, will find great 
contentment and advantage ; and it is in the uniform 
variety united to simplicity that much of this plea- 
sure consists, as the cultivated mind will evidently 
perceive in the affectionate reception which he giveth 
to the unadorned and simple description of the Co- 
rycian swain, the old man of virgils rv. Georgic, with 
which I fhall conclude my present lucubration.* 

“ Now where with stately towers Tarentum stands, 

And deep Galesus soaks the yellow sands, 

I chanc’d an old Corycian swain to know, 


Lord of few acres, and these barren too; 
Unfit for theep or vines, and more unfit to sow: 


_ * The latin quototion is omitted on account of our general reade 
ers, and the translation by Dryden, is substituted in its place, Edit, 
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Yet lab’ring well nis little spot of ground, 
Some scatt’ring pot herbs here and there he found : 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 
Aad bruis'd with vervain, were his frugal fare. 
Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford, 
With wholesome poppie flowers to mend his homely board 
For late returning hoine he sup’d at ease, 
And wisely deem’d the wealth of monarchs lefs, { 
Than little of his own, because his own did please, 
To quit his care, he gather’d first of all, 
In spring the roses, apples in the fall: 
And when cold winter split the rocks in twain, 
And ice the running rivers did restrain, 
He stript the bears foot of its leafy growth, 
And, calling western winds, accus’d the spring of sloth. 
He therefore first among the swains was found, 
To reap the product of his laboar’d ground, i 
And squeese the combs with golden liquor crown’d. 
His limes were first in flower, his lofty pines, 
With friendly thade, secur’d his tender vines. 
For ev’ry bloom his trees in spring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale restor’d; 
He knew io rank his elms in even rows, 
For fruit the grafted pear tree to dispose : t 
And tame to plumbs the sournefs of the sloes. 
With spreading planes he made a cool retreat, 
To thade good fellows trom the summet’s heat. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. 


In the xi. volume of the Bee, p.89.was given an account of some very 
singular facts respecting the generation of fifhes in India, which 


appeared so extraordinary as to require farther elucidatien before 
they could be admittel 4s certain. ‘The Editor indeed has recei- 
ved letters since that time from persons who said they had 
been in India, flatly contradicting the whole account. The fol- 
lowing communication from Madras, received by the King George 
Fast Indiaman, will afford some satisfaction to our readers on this 


very curious subject. 
The other subjects mentioned in this comamnication are equally cue 


rious and interesting 
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FARTHER ELUCIDATIONS RESPECTING THE SUDDEN 
GENERATION OF FISHES IN INDIA, FROM A CORs« 
RESPONDENT AT MADRAS. 


For the Bee. 


A, 

We were not eayeind ce rectly your paper on the 
generation of fifhes,_-we every day hear similar ac- 
tounts ; but when we endeavour to trace them to their 
source, vain is the attempt. Like many other stories 
they have pafsed current so long as to be believed ; 
and the great quantities of small fifh that are found 
during the monsoon so universally over the tace of 
the country, and on such elevated spots as are never 
overflowed by rivers or reservoirs of water, seemingly 
give probability to them ; and the appearance of fith'of 
considerable magnitude, two or three inches long, that 
are caught in streams from high grounds, induce ma- 
ny to believe that they must have fallen from the 
heavens’; for no fish could have existed there be- 
fore. 

That fifh are found wherever there is standing or 
running water, and frequently on very high ground, 
is most true; but that fifh are found on the tops of 
houses,\I1 must have occular demonstration to believe. 
The instance you mention as occurring at St. 
Thomas’s Mount, was notI believe on the top of a 
house, but on the high ground there, which equally 
astonifhed those thatsaw it. Mankind are fond of 
the marvellous, and always improve such stories. 

I have not paid much attention to this subject, but 
believe there is nothing wonderful in what we gene- 
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rally see. During the monsoon, the torrents of rain 
are so heavy, that there is a stream of running water 
Over the whole face of the country; the grafs, that 
then grows luxuriantly, keeps up an inch or more of 
running water on the highest grounds. From the 
eagernefs with which I have seen fifh endeavour to 
ascend running streams, and from having frequently 
seen them make their way through wet grafs, I am 
convinced that all the fith of any magnitude, that ap. 
pear at the commencement of the rains, come from 
the sea by the rivers, that ate soon filled ; for none | 
believe ate correct enough as to time, to say that 
there was not water running into the sea, by which 
they might ascend; and that it is only after having 
got to the highest grounds that the fifh are caught 
in riets placed at the bottom of the descending 
streams. 

The natives believe that these immense quantities 
of fith are produced from the eggs of fith deposited in 
the mad; and they afsert that they mud of any tank, if 
put in water, will produce fifh. Some mud that has 
been brought me gives great probability to this opi- 
nion ; for it is full of eggs. I have forwarded a lif. 
tle to your cortespondent ia London. They say that 
these eggs are not destroyed although exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun for months.* I am trying 
some just now taken from a tank that has been dry 


* This is a very curious fact, and deserves tO be ascertained with 
care. ‘The mud is not yet come to hand, but when it does experiments 
fhall be tried with it, In the mean wi! we are to hope that our 
correspondents in India will prosecute this subject. Edit. 
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above fix weeks. If it succeeds I have no doubt that 


what I have sent will produce fifth ; for I hope you 
will receive it before the period of our monsoon. 

It is not necef{.ary however to suppose that the eggs 
are exposed to much heat, for as the mud dries, it 
cracks, andthey may be preserved in the fifsures: Itis 
pofsibic also, that the fith may bury themselves in the 
soft mud, when they deposit their eggs; for our freth 
water fifh can live in little water, and even in mud. 
The fith that are generally caught in the paddy (rice) 
fields, are not confined to one species. I have hada 
list of above twenty given me, that are known to 
those 1 spoke to; most of which are frefh water fith.t 
But this mode of producing fith will not account for 
their sudden appearance of considerable size at the 
very commencement of the rains ; I must therefore 
still believe they come from the sea. Fifth are fre« 
quently carried to tanks and put in wells ; as the nas 
tives know they are useful in purifying water, by de- 
vouring the filth. 

a singular fifo caught on trees. 
I was in hopes of sending you along with this, ade. 


scription of a fith, a species of pike, that will lefsen 
your astonifhment at the idea of finding fifh in the 
highest situations, when this is found on the tops of 
trees. This specics ef pike has been discovered by a 


lieutenant Dalderif a very ingenious Dane, and learn. 
ed in all the branches of naturai history. This fith, 
with the afsiftance of two hooks on its breast fins, 
makes a dart through the stream of water falling from 
theleaves and running down the trunk of the pa/mira, 


t This list will prove very acceptable. Eds’. 
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borafsus flabelliformis ; and there maintaining itself by 
its hooks, it makes similar darts against the descend. 
ing stream, in search of insects, till it reaches the top. 
This is all the information I can give you at pre. 
ent on the subject of fifth, I will endeavour soon to 
ascertain what I have proposed. 


A curious species of legerdemain respecting serpents, 
To fhow you how easily a person my be deceived, 
Iwill, give youan anecdote of m, self. Soon after my ar. 
rival here, when I was amused by the slight of hand 
tricks, tumbling, rope dancing &c. in which a parti. 
cular cast of natives are very expert ; these people, 
who carry about snakes, and pretend to have authori- 
ty over them, came to me and told me that they 
would catch, by the power of music, as many snakes 
as I chose. I was a good deal surprised at what 
they said, and resolved to put it to the test. One of 
them went a little way from the house, playing ona 
pipe and uttering incantations, saying that if the 
snake would come to him he would treat it well, 
give it butter milk, and send it to the mountains 
where it would not be molested; he then pretend. 
ed to look very attentively at a hole, still conti 
nuing to play, and louder ; when by and by he saw 
a snake, and'catiously introducing his hand, brought 
out a large cobra de capella, coliber naga. In this 
way he caught two or three close by the house, I 
then carried him to different parts of the garden; 
and he caught so many that I at last thought I had 
proof positive. Soon after I had brought them to the 
house, Dr Anderson came home: and on hearing 
wiiat I believed, in consequerce, he desired me tg 
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tolook at their mouths, whenlo all their poisonous fangs 
had been pulled out, and the little poison that was 
in their mouths was of a whitifh colour and harmlefs, 
from the milk diet the snakes had been fed on, instead 
of that high red colour it is of when in their native 
state. The fellow then confefsed, when we threaten- 
ed to kill all his snakes as dangerous, that he had 
deposited most of them in different parts where he 
thought it was likely I fhould go. Some ‘wild ones 
however he caught that were not of a poisonous na- 
ture ; but that is easily done, for if a snake is seen, 
by siezing it by the tail with one hand, and running 
the other close to the head, they can secure the most 
dangerous with safety. Now the opinion of fifh be- 
ing charmed by music is very ancient, and as much 
believed as that of fifh falling from the heavens. 
A. B. 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


Let us pay an absolute submifsion to the will of 
God, in all the dispensations of his providence, and to 
all the rules of natural and revealed religion, without 
endeavouring vainly to discover the reasons of his 
determinations, or prying into final causes, most of 
which, to our limited capacity, are inscrutable, It is 
our businefs to live virtuously and happily in the 
world, and not to attempt the discovery of how or 
when it was formed into its present situation. This 
isa tree of forbidden knowledge, the search after 
which has discovered the nakednefs of all our philo- 
sophers. 
VoL. Xvil. Zz 
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LITERARY OLLA. No. x- 


Dra ap 
Gray the Poet,—A dialogue concerning Youth, 


To D***dZ M**¥***z E*tttt 


—‘ The insect youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 

And float amid the liquid noon: 

Some lightly o’er the current tkim, 
Some fhew their gaily gilded trim, 
Quick glancing to the sun. 


‘To contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man: 
And they that creep and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay, 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colours drest : 
Bruth’d by the hand of rough mischance, 
Or chill’d by age their airy dance, 
They leave, in dust to rest.’ 


These, (nephew!) with other charming lines of the 
excellent Gray, were sent inclosed in a letter to his ac- 
complithed and beloved young friend Wasr, the son of 
the lord chancellor of Ireland. But “ Air sun was set,” 
his spring was gone, before the letter arrived at his resi- 
dence in Hertfordthire ; and he died I believe on the first 
of June, the same day that brought me into the world ;s0 
that if I believed in the metempsychosis, I might be foolith 
enough to imagine that I am the very person to whom 
this pretty little copy of verses was addrefsed. 

When I was sitting in my garden under the fhade of a 
weeping beech of singular beauty, which spreads its fo- 
liage over an area of near four hundred feet in circum- 
ference, admitting the light agreeably without the scorch- 
ing or glaring rays of the sun, I had in‘imy hand the life 
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and the letters of the elegant author of the immortal e- 
legy in a country church yard. Ah! said I, happy Wak 
pole, happy West, to have had such a man for your fel- 
low traveller, friend, and preceptor ; but I also‘had a Gray 
for mine. Then I thought of the dear and amiable 
young man whom duty had pointed out to my attention, 
and I conceived the design of writing a treatise concer- 
ning the nurture and legitimate happinefs of youth: and 
I resolved to send it to you, on account of your age, and ‘ 
destination, your love and respect for me, and on account 
of your exceJlent father. 

I have cast it in the mould of a dialogue, in what I 
with to make a chaste imitation of the ancients; and [ 
have made Gray the chief speaker, and Walpole and West 
(the admirers of Gray,) the prolocutors in dialiagee with 
the poet. 

Figure them then to yourself as walking together in the 
garden of Walpole, the young men ardent in argument, 
and the sentimental poet hovering over their debate, mode- 
rating it by his philosophy, and’firing it with the sacred 
flame of his towering genius. 

West. How delightful is this vernal day and sweet 
retirement on the banks of the imperial Thames ; 


“ Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not duil ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 


I imagine Gray, by tuning his pipe to itso often, has 
been afsimulated to it, as we generally are to what we 
admire. 

Walpole. Sentimental young rogue: I see what kind 
of sport you are thinking of on the margin of this river. 
You are f/bing for a compliment in immortal verse from 
Gray, when he fhall have finifhed his apprenticefhip to 
the muse on the Thames, and set up in businefs for him. 


self, 
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West. By no means, Horace, and to give you the re. 
ply valiant, I super-add in the words o! the same poet of 
the Thames, that I was thinking of our placid and agree. 
able situation here, while Stanhope * is thundering in the 


senate, and Spain trembling through all her borders, 


Oh happinefs of sweet retir’d content ! 
To be at once secure and innocent. 


Gray. Bravo! young courtiers: but as the morningis 
yet early, what would ye think of resuming the conversa. 
tion of yesterday, on the proper training and employment 
of youth; and how they lead to honourable manhood, 
and venerable old age ? : 

Walpole and West. With all our hearts; we only 
withed to play a little prelude to your pleasing solo. 


Gray. In spite of your merriment gentlemen I will be 


serious. 
We had determined yesterday, as you may remember, 
by an unanimous opinion, that the capital end of a good 


education was to form a reasonable, useful, and benevolent 
man; and that the most proper and efficatious method of 
leading young people to what is reasonable, useful, and 
benevolent, was to inspire them with confidence and awe 
towards the great intelligent author of nature. 

Walpole. We did so; but you must also recollect that 
I entertained some doubt concerning the means to avoid 
chatechistical rote, metaphysics, or superstition, in begin. 
ning too early with the grand foundation of religion. 

W st. My fears do not lye upon that side, but rather 
upon the other. 

Gray. I would have children gradually and familiarly, 


* Stanhope earl of Chesterfield (April 1739) agitating the house 
ef lords. 
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and endearingly induced to draw consequences from ana- 
fogy, favourable to the fear of God, and the admiration of 
his wisdom and goodnefs. 

A child knows that a house, a statue, a picture, or 2 
piece of furniture, did not make itself: he knows it from 
observation ; and let us fhow him what we will, if he re- 
marks uniformity and regularity in it, he will not fail to 


ct. 
e Tee 
et of 
sree. 


| the 


ng is afk who made that? 

TSA This disposition is natural to all children, and this dis- 

ent position, judiciously cherifhed, and improved will natu- 

od, rally open their minds to as rational and extensive a know- 
ledge of God as it is pofsible for weak mortals to obtain. 

aly Notwithstanding the pride and nonsense of false phile- 


sophy, and scholastic theology, I maintain that in this 


be respect young people are more upon a par with their el- 
ders than we are willing to allow. 

er, It appears also to me, that the only way by which we 

od can exclude that superstition or personification of unknown 

nt causes, to which mankind, from the powers of reflection 

of co-operating with fear, are so subject, is by substituting 

d the first principle of rational religion in its stead. 

€ If we say, that such a notion is too sublime for a child, 
I say it is too sublime for him to whom Sir Isaac Newton 

t were as a little child. But the early imprefsion being 

1 properly made, it will always carry along with it the af- 


sociate idea of divine intelligence, and will lay a foundati- 
on for the unfolding understanding to receive proper in- 
struction, and for the inquisitive youth, to direct his at- 
tention more to the ultimate properties of nature by ob- 
servation, and experiment than by theorising on seconda- 
ry causes; and thus be will be early taught to set his foot 
upon the first step of the ladder of the illustrious Lord Ba- 


gon. 
To be continued. 
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AN ANECDOTE. 





A rew years ago, a woman who rented a snug house in 
Dublin, alarmed the neighbourhood with a strange story 
of a ghost, drefsed as a female in black robes, that opened 
the curtains of her bed, surrounded by an illumination like 
lightening, and with.a countenance labouring ander sonie 
heavy burden, beckoned the woman to follow her. The 
person haunted; called intwo relationsto sleep with her next 
night ; but they were also equally frightened with groans 
and an uncommon noise, and left the house next day. 

The occupier of the house still persisted that fhe was 
not only haunted, but threatened by the ghost; and to 
this fhe made the most solemn oaths, as well as_impreca- 
tions, and accordingly took lodgings in a neighbouring, 
street. 

The story having gone abroad, hundreds were daily 
drawn by curiosity into the street where the haunted 
house was: and it becoming the subject of conversation 
every where, Mr Nolan, so well known for his poetical 
and political abilities, took up a sporting bet, that he 
world suffer himself-to be locked up in the house one 
whole night, without the company of any human being, 
About nine o‘clock he went, and was fhut up; but for 
the sake of defence against any improper practices, he took 
with him a dog and acase of loaded pistols, and was not re= 
leased till six o’clock next morning, when he was found 
by his companions fast asleep. 

The following elegant stanzas will best fhow the situa- 
tion of his mind during the time of his vigils. Suffice it 
to say, he saw no ghost, though he heard a great deal of 
noise ; and loudly threatened to fhoot the first one whe 
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ould approach him, whether ofthis world or oftheother. 
This discreet ghost desisted, and the people got rid of 
their fears in that neighbourhood. 


STANZAS, 
WRITTEN IN A HAUNTED ROOM. 


Ir from the cearments of the silent dead, 
Our long departed friends could rise anew ; 
Why feel a horror, or conceive a dread, 
To see again those friends whom once we knew ? 


Father of All! thou gav’st not to our ken, 
' To view beyond the afhes of our grave ; 
Tis not the idle tales of busy men 
That can the mind appal.—The truly brave, 
Seated on reason’s adamantine throne, 
Can place the soul, and fears no ills unknown. 


O:! if the flinty prison of the grave 
Could loose its doors, and let the spirit flee, 
Why not return the wise, the just, the brave, 
And set once more the pride of ages free ? 
Why not restore a Socrates again? 
Or give thee, Newton, as the first of men? 


In this lone room where now I patient wait, 

To try if souls departed can appear, 
O could a Burgh escape his prison gate, 

Or could I think Latouche’s fora was near. 
Why fear to view the thades which long must be 
Sacred to freedom and to charity ? 


A little onward in the path of life, 
And all must stretch in death their mortal frame; 

A few thort struggles end the weary strife, 
And blot the trail memorial of our name. 

‘Torn from the promontory’s lofty brow, 

in time the rooted oak itself lies low. 


OX0 
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THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 


A TALE. 











Continued from page 152, and concluded. 
Arter this conversation, the paria took leave of his guest, and left 
him to his repose, retiring with his wife and his child’s cradle intoa 
little adjoining apartment. 

Next morning the doctor was early awaked by the singing of birds, 
having their nests in the branches of the Indian fig, and by the voice 
ef the paria and his spouse repeating together their morning prayer. 
He arose, and was much vexed when upon the paria and his wife 
opening their door to wifh him good mcrning, he saw that they had 
no other beds in the hut, except the conjugal couch; and that they ha 
sat up all night to yield it to him. Atter they had saluted him 
they made haste to get ready his breaktast; mean time he took : 
turn in the garden. He found it, as well as the hut, encircled with 
arches of the Indian fig, interlaced in such a manner that they formes 
2 hedge impervious even to the eye. He perceived only above their 
foliage the surface of the red rocks, which formed the vale, all around 
him. From these descended a little spring, which watered this littk 
garden, planted without any regular plan. One saw there intermixed 
mangoustans, oranges, cocoa trees, and other vegetables, all loaded with 
fruits or flowers: even their trunks were covered with them. Th 
betel twined around the arched palm, the pepper around the man 
goustan. The air was perfumed with their fragrant sweets. Tho 
most of the trees were still in the fhade, the first rays of the mornip; 
already fhone upon theirtops. One saw there colibris sparkling as rubie 
and topazes, while the Bengal birds and those of the Sema Soule, ani 
five hundred other voices, concealed under the dewy leaves on thei 
nests, formed a delightful concert. 

The doctor was walking under these charming fhades undisturbei 
by thoughts suggested either by learning or ambition, when the.pa 
ria came to afk 1m into breakfast. ‘ Your garden is a paradise, sai 
the doctor ; I find no fault with it except its small extent. Were Ii 
your place, I would add a bowling green and extend it farther int 
she forest.’  Sir,replied the paria, the leis ground one occu jes, h 
easier he is concealed; a leaf is enough fora nest to the fly bird. 
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torner, the paria’ s wife suckling her child. She h aa ie 
breakfast. After a silent repast, the doctor was about to = 

leave : the Indian says to him “ My guest, the plains - e yet 4 
flowed with yesterdays rain; the roads are impafsib o er a 
day with us.” ‘ I cannot, answered the doctor, my attendan - . yi 
fumérous.’ “ Isee, replied the paria, you are = haste to - ad 
country of thé brahmins, to return to that of the Christians, who A J 
ligion makes all men live as brethren.” The doctor ry wi M4 
sigh. Then the paria miade a sign to his wife, who wit ape ‘ 
eyes, and without uttering a word, presented to the ae - e 

of flowers and fruits. ‘The paria if’ her name says to the Englifhman, 


“Sir, eXcuse our poverty, we have neither ambergris, nor wood of aloes 
’ 
4 


to perfume our guest, according to the custom of India. Pt ond 
only flowers and fruits ; but I hope you will not ce Ben 
bafket filled by the hands of my wife. There are neit Poppies sf 
marygolds ; but jefsamins, mougris, bergamots, by their x salen . o 
bois of our love, the recollection of which we will cherifh when we “ 
see you no more.” The doctor took the batket, and said to the paria, h 
tannot be too grateful for your hospitality, and I cannot expreis o a sui : 
able manner the esteem I have for you 2 accept this gold we re 3 ™ 
made by the most,famous watch maker in London: it ae ay e wou ° 
up only once a year.’ The paria replied, ‘* We have not the least occ 

ion for a watch. We have one that goes continually, and is never 
ja forder; itis the sun.” ‘* My watch strikes the hours, added the 
Salil * The birds chaunt them, replied the paria.” ‘ At least, d 
plied the doctor, accept these coral beads to make red neckiaces “ 

our wife and child.’ “ My wife and my child thall never want re: 
Secitacs, replied the paria, so long as my garden fhall produce red 
la peas." ‘ Take then these pistols to defend yourself trom ro 

in this your solitary retreat.’ “ Poverty, says the paria, is r —— 
which keeps robbers at a distance ; the silver ornaments with whic fod 
arms are decorated would serve to attract robbers. In the name ot 

who protects us, and from whom we expect our reward, do not rob * 
of the price of our hospitality.” *‘ Meanwhile, replied prem mame 
would wifhthat you would retain some memorial of me.’ “ Well, rep 

the paria, since you with it, I will venture to propose an a 
give me your pipe, and take you mine; whenI thall — — 
your’s, I thall remember that an European undies has not di 

to accept the hospitality of a poor paria.” Instantly the doctor -” 
him his Englifh leather pipe, whose head was of yellew aguber, 
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received in return that of the paria, of which the tube was of bamboo, 
and the head of baked clay. 

Then he called upon his servants who were all benumbed with 
the cold of the night, and after having embraced the paria, he moun. 
ted his palanquin. The paria’s wife, bathed in tears, stood alone at 
the door of the hut holding her child in her arms; but, her hufband 
accompanied him to the fkirts of the forest, loading him with bene. 
dictions. ‘ May God be your reward, said he, tor your goodnefs to. 
wards the unfortunate. May he accept my life as a sacrifice for yours. 
May he conduct you safe to England, that land of learned men, and 
of friends, who seek the truth all over the world to promote the hap. 
pinefs of mankind.” ‘The doctor answered, ‘ I have travelled over 
half the globe, and have seen every where error and strife ; I have 
found truth and happinefs in your cottage alone.’ Saying these words 
they parted in tears. The doctor was already pretty far advanced 
on the plain, and he still saw the good paria at the foot of a tree, ma- 
king signs with his hands to bid him adieu. 

The doctor on his return to Calcutta embarked for Chandernagore, 
from whence he set sail for England. 

On his arrival at London he sent the ninety bales of manuscripts to 
the president of the royal society, who deposited them in the Britith 
‘museum, where the learned are employed to this day in making of 
them translations, indexes, eulogiums, criticisms, and pamphlets. 

As for the doctor, he kept for himself the three’ answers of the pa 
ria respecting truth; he smoaked often with his pipe ; and when ary 
one afked him what he had learned most useful in his travels, he an. 
swered, ‘It is necefsary to seek truth with a single heart free from 
prejudice : that we can find it only in nature ; and that we ought te 
communicate it to the virtuous alone.’ To which he added,‘a goog 
wife alone:makes a man happy.’ 
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East INDIA SHIPPING FOR THE YEAR 1794+ 


The foliowing fhips taken up by the honourable East India Com- 
pany for the ensuing season were stationed as under, by a court of 
directors held at the India house, on wednesday the 2 inst. 


Coast anp Bay. 
Tons. Captains. To be a-float. To sail. 
Thetis 804 J. Nutt. 
Lord Camden 775 N. Dance. 
Phoenix 800 A. Gray. 
Dutton 761 P. Simpson. 
Meiville castle 806 J. Haldane. 
Manfhip 812 J..Lloyd. 
General Goddard 79 W: T. Money. 
Queen sok M. Craig. 
Rockingham 796 Hon. H. Lindsey. 
Airley castle 813 C. Stewart. 
Rose $01 J. H. Dempster. 
Asia $16 J..Davy Foulkes. 
Lord Hawkefbury, 803 J. Barclay 
Efsex 793 J. Strover. 
BomsBay AND CHINA, 
Bridgewater 799 W. Parker. 
Albion 961 W. Wills, 
True Briton 1198 H. Farrer. 
MapRas AND CHINA. 
Dublin 736 W. Smith. 
Carnatic 1169 J. Corner. 
Lord Macartney 796 J Hay. 
Boddam 1021 J. Jones. 
St HELENA AND CHINA. 
D. of Buccleugh 1182 Thomas Wall. 
BENGAL AND BENCOOLEN 
Europa 772 A. J. Applegarth. 
St HeLtena anp BENCOOLEN 
Earl of Wycombe 655 John William Wood. 
Bomsay. 
Duke of Montrose 762 Joseph Dorin. 
Sir EdwardHughesg57 Rooert Anderson. 
Rayniond 793 Henry Smedley: 
DitTo, CONDITIONALLY. 
Woodford 1180 Charles Stewart 





index wndrcatorius. 
CuIna. 


. Tons. Captains. 
Sulivan 876 Robert Pouncy. 
Ponfborn 804 jos Thomas. 


Nottingham 1152 John Barfoot. 
Middlesex 852 John Rogers. 

Alfred 1198 James Farquharson. 
Canton r198 Thomas Brettell. 
Taunton castle 1198 William Studd. 
Ocean 1198 Andrew Patton. 
Ganges 784 Joseph Garnault. 
Walpole 774 Henry Churchill. 
King George 776 Richard Colnett. 


BENGAL. 


Contractor, 777 John Bartlet. 
Valentine 79° Iver M‘Millan. 


Bufbridge 21 —————— 
General Elliot 800 Robert Drummond. 


Inpex InpIcATARIOUVS. 


Continued from p. 80. 

A VERY young author, it is presumed, sends an epitaph upon a mouse, 
a subect unfortunately chosen, after the beautiful little poem by 
Burns on that subject. It would perhaps be cruel to refuse it a place 
altogether: to compound the matter, the two first, and the two last 
lines, which are not the worst in this composition, are subjoined. 

“ O mouse! thou didst a better fate deserve, 

A heroe’s glorious death, a heroe’s praise. 

Forsaken, breathlefs now thy body lies, 

A prey to death, to worms a sacrifice.” 

¥. G. F. C. obligingly sends -several scraps, of which the following 
are excerpts. 

To make a cheap red ink, he desires that the red flowers of the 
corn poppy may be gathered, boiled in water, and a little gumarabic 
added to the composition. 

He answers a quety in a former number of the Bee, inquiring @ 
reason why Highland: persons who learn to speak the low country lan- 
guage, always speak it with the Englith accent, though they learn it in 
Scotland, by saying first, they may learn it from books written in En- 
giith, and second, from the Englith troops who are billeted in prie 
‘vate houses, in places where there are ng castles or barracks. Neither 
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of these will be admitted as valid reasons. The greatest part of the 
persons who thus learn the Briti/h language, as he properly enough 
in this case calls it, never learn to read it at all; and few are the 
Englith soidiers billeted in that way in comparison of the Scotch, 
who every where surround them. The following verses, written in 
the true ballad stile, (though somewhat limping et times,) is the best 
part of this collection. 
Verses written on an orange 
When Heaven and earth were all at peace, 
(By ancient bards "tis told, 


By bards the sons of warlike Greece, 
Who tun’d the lyre of old:) 


Fell discord with a wrathful look, 
Beheld the total quiet ; 

And streight a dire resolve fhe took, 
To breed above a riot. 


Amidst the goddefses ’tis said, 
A quarrel to foment, 

The goldon fruit inscrib’d the laid, 
“ Unto the fairest sent.” 


Each claim’d the gift; fell strife arose 
Amongst the heavenly fair ; 

Now first the goddeises were foes ; 
Now wrathful frowns they wear, 


But here no quarrel can arise, - 
And discord I defy ; 

Since goddefses nor woman's eyes, 
Can with my Delia’s vie. 


Then, fair one, condescend sans cholar, 
Accept the tribute of the muse ; 

Golden, alas! alone in colour. 

* But Jove, not discord to infuse.. 


*Tis sweeter far than gold, I trust, 
Hence Delia learn how better 

(Compared with trifies,) is the alluring dust, 
And know, “ all are not gold that glitter.” 

A correspondent from the Isle of Skye, who signs himself X. W- 
desires that the following lines copied fromt a monument in the church 
of Slate in that island, may be preserved in the Bee. They are 
waid to have been written by the late lord Littleton. 

' 
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To Tue Memory or Sir James M‘Donatp Bart, 
Who in the flower of youth 
Had attained to.so eminent a degree of knowledge 
In the mathematicks, philosophy, languages ; 
And in every branch of useful and polite learning, 
As few have ever acquired in a long life 
Wholly devoted to study ; 
Yet to this erudition, he joined 
What can rarely be found with it, 
Great talents for businefs ; 
Great propriety of behaviour ; 
Great politenefs of manners. 
His eloquence was swect, correct, and flowing, 
His memory vas: and exact, 
His judgement strong and acute. 
All which endowments, united 
With the most amiable temper, 
And every private virtue, 
Procured him, not only in his own country, 
But also from foreign nations, 
The highest marks of esteem. 
In the year of our Lord, 1766, the 25th of his life, 
After a long and extreme illnefs, 
Which he supported with admirable patience and fortitude, 
He died at Rome. 

There, notwithstanding the difference of religion, 
Such extraordinary honours were paid to his memory, 
As had never graced that of any other Britith subject 

In any foreign land, 
Since the death of Sir Philip Sidney. 
‘The fame he has left behind him 
Is the best consolation to his afflicted family, 
And to his countrymen in this isle ; 
For whose benefit.he had planned many useful improvements, 
Which his fruitful genius suggested, 
And his active spirit promoted, 
Goder the sober direction of a clear and enlightened understanding, ' 
‘Reader bewail our lofs, 
And that of all Britain ' 





index indicaterws: 
’ In testimony of her love, 
And as the best return the can make 
To her dear departed son, 
For the constant tendernefs and affection 
Which, even to his last moments, 
He thewed for her, 
His much afflicted mother, 
The Lady Margaret M‘Donald, 
Daughter to the earl of Eglinton, erected this monument, 
1768. 


A correspondent who stiles himself ome of the people, thus begins 
avery long paper dated ist October 1792. 

“ One would have thought that the late horrible transactions ina 
neighbouring nation, would have cooled in some degree the rage in this 
country; orat least that the democratic, or as they affect tocall themselves 
the patrioti: party, would have felt the bluhh of contrition for the dire ef- 
fects of their levelling principles.” But this he alleges has not been 
the case.—“* What efforts do they still make, continues he, to delade 
the people ? Is it not enough that they have degraded the first nation 
in Europe into a state of barbarism, disgraceful to human nature , but 
must they also labour to plunge this country likewise into the same 
gulph of misery ?* This writer proceeds with much zeal nearly in the 
same strain to the end of his paper; of which it is hoped the foregoing 
extract is a sufficient specimen. 

Poverty sends a very elaboratepaper to the Bee on the subject 
ofsmuggling. He justly reprobates these illicit practicesas being 
destructive to the trade, and industrious exertions of honest men, and 
calls upon every friend to their country to lend their aid in checking 
it. He observes that the officers of excise and customs execute the 
law so partially as to take care not to discourage smuggling too much, 
asthat would plainly curtail their emoluments, He also suggests 
that landed men too often encourage smugglers because of the ad- 
vanced rent these freebooters sometimes are able to give for land. 
But this every sensible iandiord knows is so precarious that it is only a 
small proportion of these, we hope, who, from this motive, tend to 
cherith smugglers. After a great many hints tending to check this 
evil, he concludes by proposing that respectable persons throughout the 
whole country fhould form themselves into societies for the purpose 
of giving informations concerning it, and checking the practice. This 


we fear can never be expected. Jadeed phere is only one radical 
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cure for smuggling, and that is to moderate the duties, so as to make 
the hope of gain mot to be such as to counterbalance'the lofs likely tg 
Be incurred. This, and nothing else will ever put a stop to it. 


eee ——E—E——E———————————— 
To CorRESPONDENTS. 


Tiux favour of Eiendator is received. After returning thanks to 
this correspondent for the obliging manner in which he writes, the 
editor afsures him that his hints fhall have all due attention bestow. 
ed upon them; though he “does not say that all the emendations he 
proposes will be adopted. Where the public is concerned which con- 
sists of persons of tastes infinitely varied, it is impofsible that the 
withes of arly one can be entirely gratified; because attention must be 
paid to the withes of others. 

Philomanthes withes, for example, that mathematical questions 
fhould make a considerable part of the work, in which he is supported 
by the intelligent . 

Pappus, whose letter is hereby acknowledged, and which will be 
laid before the public when room can be spared for it. 

Eupbranor complains that too great 4 proportion of the work is ap. 
propriated to serious subjects, especially those respecting agriculture; 
so that too little room is‘left for tales and entertaining anecdotes; 
while loudly ~calls for more on the subject of 
agriculture : “You fhould teach us,Jsays he, how to sow, how to reap; 
how to manure our ground, so as to derive thé greatest profit fromit 
and leave all light summer reading to other trifling performances ;" 
without seeming to advert that the Editor would thus deviate entirely 
from the‘plan he proposed to the public at the commencement of his 
work, to which; as in duty bound, he has ever éndeavoured as much # 
polsible to adhere. 


